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ABSTRACT . ' 

Chinese Americans ha^e been called inscrutable — not , 
open to being understood. More casual, spgataneous, and expressive 

. ueople find it hard to understand the strict discipline of feelings 
and highly selective and. controlled expressions such as the Chinese 

» American may practice. This paper serves as a social introduction to 
the Chinese American. For brevity's sake, the term "Chines? American" 

. is used in referring to Americans of Chinese ancestry and the term ^ 
"Chinese" when* referring to thc^t cultural heritage or self 
identification. Among the is^sues that are ^addressed are 'the 
following;, Chinatown, three Chinese American approaches to life 
(traditional, narginal, ^aq€ivist) and the cultural practices most \ 
often tetained by the "Chinese (foods, language, symbols, celebrations 
and observances, religion, extended fanjily bonds, personal and family 
pride, and perseverance)'. The Chinese ^American* is no foreigner, as 
Chinese h$Lve been in Southern California for over a hundred years, i 
Immigration was" cut off from 1882 to ^9^3, and between 1943 and 1965 
only 105 Chinese were 'allowed to enter .the D.S.' ^eac'h year. In 1965^. 
the strict -quota was relaxed to match that- of other ^/d'cJuntries. Ihe 
ratio of foreign born to nati\re born is v|iow increasing. The 
stereotypes associated with the Chinese American — that -of they "have 
it made", ^and "tfeey are all alike" — are refuted. (Author/Al!) 
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the chfnese american 
insgruxablKto'some 



The Chinese American* is not stlTHply a Chinese 
■person who lives in this country. He is sep"2M;^d from 
the Chinese oi China by his experience as a methbgr of 
an American n:)ir>ority. This history of the ChineS 
American - what has gone into his nriaking - js just now 
beginning to be recognized and appreciated. 

The term "Chinese American" may be applied to 
the recent immigrant or to the person whose g^-eat great 
great grandfather was an immigrant. In between these 
extremes are the Americans of Chinese ancestry whom 
the reader is most likely to meet. 

This paper is intended to be rather like a social 
introduction - to provide a beginning.^*Wfia,t follows 
that introduction is largely up to the reaaer'. It can be 
exploration and discovery of ways in which yoy and 
Chinese American individuals are alike or <jifferent, in 
agreement "or disagreement,, potentially cooperative or 
conflicting. Whether br not a, person chooses to interact 
with another and how\he Will interact should grow out 
of such knowledge. 



*For brevity w.c- have used the term "Chinese American" 
in refernng to Africans o^ChineSe apcestry and'-the ^ 



term "Chinese-"' when referri 
or (self) identification. 
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to that cultural heritage 




■THE-CHhNESE AMERICAN IS NO FOREIGNER 

In order to manage tife here, newly arrived Chinese immigrants 
must become "Americanized" to sorpe degree. In con^trast, the. 
Chinese you are most likely to meet l^iave not^m/de and never will* 
make that change - they were born Chinese American. English is 
their native tongue and American is their native culture. They can 
no rfiore be "Americanized" tifan a native of LoS Angeles can be 
"urbanized." 

4 

^Chinese Americans may choose and retain Chinese ways and 
things to ennch their lives just as ciJ»y dwe'llers may choose gardening, 
country music/or horseback riding to enrich theirs. 

On d (^ieeper level the Chinese Americans may retain Chinese 
vdlu^s, attitudes and manners in the way that city dwellers may 
reflect the rural orientatiori of their parents or grandparents. For, 
instance, to the completely urban person, trees, plants and flowers 
suggest wealth and leisure, while the country person takes them as a 
matter of couVse. The small town person quite naturally greets 
strangers; while the city dweller automatically.locks doors. 

Most Americans do not know or do not rerfiember that Chinese 
have bpen* in Southern California for over a hundred years. There are 
thitd, fourth and later generations of Chinese Americans who retain 
only, those^'paxts.of the Chinese culture which ^hey have n^ade a very 
conscious effort to retain. 

%' ? . 

IMMIGRATION WAS CUT OFF : 

• ' 

From 1882 to 1943 American law prohibited the entry of Chi- 
nese except for staffs of officials, certain student?, teachers, traders 
and/ travellers, cbrldren pf citizens ^nd also grandchildren under 
certain circumstances. The same law made Chinese ineligible for 
naturalized citizenship, ^It was the first time this country restricted 
immigration of ah entire ethnic group by law. 

Destruction of birth records in the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906 enabled many Chinese to claim U.S. citizenship. As 



Citizens were eligible to bring their children irr^the country. It 
became common practice to Report the birth of a child (usually a son) 
after each trtp'tb China. A relative or friend, or a stranger willing to 
buy the imrriigration papers could enter the United States as this 
"paper son." Many Chines? Americans avoid contacts with govern- 
ments for fear that "paper, fathers" and "paper sbns" will be exposed 
.and deported: 



• "NOW THERE ARE NEWCOMERS 

Betwd^n 1943 ^nd 1965 only 105 Chinese (outside of special > 
exempted categories) were allowed to enter this country each year. 
In 1965 the strict quota was relaxed tO/match that of other countries. 
The rdtio of foreign born to native-born is nov^' increasing. . 

Many of these newcomers hav^ English language skills. They 
rather quickly jom Chinese American residential clusters such as 
those in the Crenshaw/Exposition area, Monterey Park, South 
Pasadena, Torrance and parts of Orange County. | 

But for those without English language skills^ the hopes for a 
better life in Gold Mountain (as America is called in the Chinese 
language), may all but die in tJ;ie Chinatown area. To venture beyond 
Chinatown into the metropolis is an act of will and nerve if you. 
speak no English. 

. Most nun English speaking Chinese must /\ake do with the 
housing, jobs, food and other products availaole withm walking 
distance of Chinatown, or those which can be reacfaed by memorized 
bus routes. The housing is poor and/or exp^ensive, jot^s are scarce and 
often pitifully low paying: These factors combine to exhaust time 
and energy'and hope! * , , ' ^ 



CHINATOWN 

Although 'Chinatown now* serves as a shelter from language 
problems, this (shared language) was fcrRlv one of th^ reasons for its 
creation. 
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first, in spite of language and cultural differenc^,/1he 
Chinese mixed uneventfully with the rest of the population. Co- 
existence' however, became difficult, and then nearly impossible as 
the number of Chrnese grew and their role in the economy changed. 
At the time of struggle bet\?Veen workers and employers, whil^ tla^ 
labor moverttent was organizing, Chinese workers were often used as 
strike breakers. Since most Chinese laborers were in the employ of 
.big business (e.g. railroads and farming giants), they were called the, , 
tools o'f big business and suffered the consequences. Therv, as- some 
Chinese began to start businesses of their own, the competition and 
hostility became more direct. In the depressed econorny of the I870's 
this ipmority had the misfortune of being a i/ighly .visible^ and 
vulnerable threat, a race to be feared and hated. 

In the face of widespread discrimina'tion and^ersecution, the 
Chinese drew together for safety and mutual support, l^iey estaWished 
Chmatowns. 

In time, Chinatown became a tourist attraction. It also became 
a model ghetto - keeping its troubles to itself. Chinese white collar 
workers, businessmen and professionals who came out of Chinatowns 
at great hufnan cost and pain were pointed out as^aJ' successful 
minority." — ^ 



V THE CHIiMESE AMERICAN DOESN'T "HAVE IT MADE" . 

The "success" of the Chinese American is not what it appears to 
be. The Chinese American population in the Los Angeles CounW has 
a higher number of years schooling (median) than the vyhite popula- 
tion. * There are more Chinese American adult^males (median) in 
"professional, technical and kindred/'afld "management administra 
tive, excepting farming" jobs than theryare'.in the white population.*' 
Since these two job categories aVfe^^gerie rally higher paying, and tend 
tp offer the mostyopportunity for ysdvancement and job security, we 
might-expect these differences jn education and employment to be 
{ ' ' • * * ' 

* U.S. Census, 1970 ^ ' • ' 
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reflected in higher income. Yet the Chinese have a tower median 
family income than the, 'white population,* The.^wa'reness,of being 
on- the outside is reflected in the g.se of the term "American" by 
Chinese to mean "white." ~ 



• THEY AREN'T ALL ALIKE ^ ' - 

Concerning any df /he mmorities, the advice can* not be over-'^ 
stated, expect diversity. A woman wearing thecheongsam (mand^arfl? 
collared jheath wrth side-slit skirt), may speak the. King's English as^ 
taught in hteng Kong private schoqis, or^he may speakjip English ^t 
all. A young man in faded jeans with long hajr may ?peak English 

^with.a heavy ^Chirfese accent, or he ma/speak American slang that 
dfef 1613 -middle aged decoding. Chinese Americans are also diverse in\ 
the Chinese they speak. Afthough the national language of Chinese is 
Mandann (originally from northern ChinaT, the dia!ect most u^d here 
IS Cantonese (thetppnciipal dialect of a province in southern China|. 
To further complicate the picture, there *e also regi*onal dialects an^l 
ufMage-^ialect§3 Mandarin and Cantonese are so distinct that they may 
as well be entirely diiferent spoken languages, and some local dialect^ 

i are equally umQtfeHigiWe to all but the locals. The written language, 
howeveF; is comroon to alL - y , \ • 

The^best way to open cfommunica'tions is to speak to the individ- 
ual. The 34%* oMhe 41,500* Chinese Americans in Los Afigeies 
County who are California born are understandably put off when 
qonjplimented on hov^ well they speak English. The 51% who^aiqe 
far^iga born,- even those.vyho have lived her% most of their lives, may 
be peroifeiced to hear tf?at you think they're "right on." \ 

• POSITIVE PREJUDGMENTS ARE DAMAG1NCTOO ^ 

ipiere^As- some truth rn ^ommonly^ held assumptions about 
Chinese Arneracans- that they are resppnsJible, industrious, ^ol^Ly, 
■quiet, frugaj, modest, and family-orfented. They will, and do, kid • 



a" "" Census, 1970 ' ' R 



among themselves about the things which are "typically Chfnese'T 
;but more and more the younger people are insis^tng on the right to be 
inclividuals. Any assumptibns and prejudgpnents dgny that right and. 
are destructive. Both posftiye stereot/pes and negative !|tereotypes» ar^ 
vvroog*. They stifle and constrict, positive stereotVpe i^ like the 
burden of having 'jtqjL just one, but lb,O0D big brothers vyfio'were 
honor students. / 



THR^'e CHINESE AMERICAN APJ> 




^ The 'traditional approach \s exemplified by^ those^WhQ^ecceptea 
whatever work wars available/ however menial, and mir 
prx)duced/a college trained second gen^ation. These include iqe 
Chinatown warrte^^who are too b^sy with the wajrf(^f survival tt^ 
• learn mucih English. Some ^re professionals whynave been cut off 
from their real vocation^ by^the language barrier-wVnother example is 
the rmmigranr woman \j/ha never before work^ outside the home, 
but who has picked up skills* in Chinatown sewing factories to hejf 
meet family* expenses. ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

This approach in life tends to Ws^cfautious and cdhseVvati've, 
rulffd^by a high'senrS6 of duty to families and extpndeppfamilies. 

An' important .part of this approach Is the focus on personal 
bonds $uth as marriage and blood ties, rat^ror than commitment td* 

. causes.. The _same discrimination and pers^ution which contributed 
to the creation of Chinatown also caused Cfhinese Anaericans'to avoid ' 
public notice and to^ devote their epergies to primary needs in the 

.f^amily. 

»^ * The,Jraditional style is nol/limited to the immigrant generation ' 
^no^ to. I0vvef; socio econon1i(^M:lasses. Sorne recent immigrants are< 

activists and jome upper middle class professionals^ are as traditional 

as-theiij^parents and-graQdo^rents. 

*. ^The person witK crtargmaHdentification is not really at home' 
eitheV fo the Chinese^;;ffiTneH subculture of in the American world. 
He is very^GOTTscious of the differences that separate him from the 

. * .9 4 : 
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more trabitional person. At the same time he sees himself (and is 
often treated) as a fringe member of the American community. But, 
very gradually, changes are being made. Marginal Chinese Americans 
now participate in activities which have specific impagt on fundamen- ^ 
tal Chinese values (e.g. professional organizations or schooj support 
groups). Even this is a departure- from their.iraditional upbrirrging: 
Some will now actively support, for instance, opposition to a new* 
thoroughfare that would cut into the schoolyard. Chinese Americans 
are becoming more involved in the wider community. 

The Chinese .American actfvist,' willing to 'engage in actWe 
conf lict* over issues and to insist on his rights, is not always a thor- 
oughly American youth. The activist may also be!a recent Immigrant 
who has experienced effective group action and who do^es not feel or 
act like a member of a minority. The history of discrimirlation and 
persecution that made many Chinese Americans hesitant to speak up*'- 
does not exist for this new.American.s 

CULTURAL PRACTICES MOST OFTEN ^ 

RETAINED BY THE CHINESE \ 

Foods come to'mind first. About the safest generalization one 
cbuld make is that Chinese .Americans enjoy ChiF^ese food .and they^^" 
use chppsticks p eat it, even those who eat it only in restaurants 
when a Chinese-speaking relative or friend is there to order "the real 
thing." Chopsticks and the b(g cleaver are standard furjiishings in ^ 
" most Chinese homes, even those where the close^st thing to ethnic,' 
cuisine is the use of soy sau^e in the gravV- ' * ^ 

Many Chinese Ame^jpan families routinely have rice rather t^an^ " 
bread or, potatoes with/^inner; some have simplified Chinese^enys ' 
Gust one vegetable diin and oi^^e meat dish, instead of mar^y). . 
y ^ — * 

Languagg/^s we have said, is varied. \X is not unc9mmon for 
imnnigrant parents to.speak Chinese to their children apd be answered 
in Enghsh. Both may have a listening knowledge (or lucky guesses) of 
the other language. One young Chinese American woman complains 
that vyhen she tries io practice her Chinese on her mother, her mother 
refuses to help - she (the mother) wants to practice understanding » 
. and speaking English. i> ^ ^ 
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Many Chinese Americans have^Ghihese names. Some of the 
h^mes lend themselves to translatbn^such as "Moonbeam" of "Jad? 
Snow/' Ottiers ^' seldom used words which are more difficujt to 
translate^ R^tKer thari actually, translate the. Chinese nanne, parents 
sometimes select American names which are phonetically similar to. 
the Cj>mese names. Eil^^n may be Oi lin; Wilbert, Wah But. In the 
homts with third generation parents, children may barely remember 
thd Chines^' names tjteir. grandparents gave them, bad l.y mispronounce 
them, and be un^able to recognize them^ in writing. Early*iri .this 
century, the reverse was n^ore likely to b6 true.^A little immigrant 
girl who had been given an American name by , her (segregaterl 
Chinatown)' pubUc school teacher would stop jrt the middle of play to 
a5k her friefid,^ "^Effie, Effie^ what's my Ameripan name?" It wgs 
important for her 'to leai'n hen^merican name - it would be a part of 
'lier future. To that little*, grrl and many who followed her, their- 
CKirtese n^mes were essential. Jo lack a Chinese name, was to lack 
id^Qtity^to hg^4^on-W^tity. tb today's child/a Chinese name may be 
^^ no'more than an iMterestiog "extra," ai^tie with the past. ' 

Many Chinese Americans have hab^their narnes reve^rsed by un-- 
knovving American immigration officials', teachers, and Americans in 
general. Mr. Chan Dy Ho/^Wparo? Chan) was^ called Mr. Hoy. His" 
children and grandchi^ldren are Hoys^ They are understood by the 
Chinese, though, to really be Chans. * ^ 

For those persons who have a hard time* telling Chinese from 
other Asians, a good Clue is the family name. Only a very few Chinese 
surnames (SoD Hoo, for instance) have as^iriany as fwo syHables. 

The more traditional Chinese a person's orientation, the»more 
important symbols are likeiy to be. F or. example, ^he approach to a 
home and the view fronrf the front door can portend an open way, 
obstructions, or a bad outlook. And thef-irst item carried into a.new 
home should be something of culture^ peyhaps ^ vase, or a carved 
table - surely not a box of dirty clqthes. Odd numbers are bad luck; 
even numbers, good. Until recently, it was wrong to wear a dark blue 
or black dress to a party or wedding. Those were mourning colors. ^ 

Celebrations and observances retain bicultiiraf elements: Chinese 
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and "Americart" New Years Days, births, marriages arid funerals 
/Usually JncJude observance pf some Chinese custo/ns.^ For those 
/ families able to aMprd it, 51st, 61st, 71st, 81st, 91st, etc. birthdays 
^re elaborately celebrated, sometimes'with hundreds of guests at a 
gr^at banquet. Almost 'all Chinese Americans of all generations are 
familiar with money gifts wrapped in red paper for good luck. These 
m^y be token gifts of coins or larger sums; they are given by.rpari^ed 
adults, usually to younger 'unmarried friends and relatives. 



. { If the Chinese Americans you meet identify with a religion, it is 
most lii^ly Christian. There are about three dozen Chinese Christian 
.congregations in this region. Those of the m?jor denominations, 
/tnostly jlocated in central Los Angeles, serve as gathering, centers for . 
meVnbers ltvtng;ds far away as Long^Beach or Fullerton. Overlapping 
these religious preferences, -the Confucian teachings continue to be 
fundameptal; courtesy, faithfulness, thrift, upholding of honor ,and, ♦ 
aboye^ all, filial piety, respect for and devotion to elders. When a - 
Chinese person, speaking'Chinese, addresses his uncle^the listener 
knows *by the word for "uncle" which he uses, whether that man is a 
maternal or paternal uncle, whether he is related by blood, or by 
marriage, and whether a paternal uncle is older or younger than the 
speaker's father. Each person, according to the Chinese scheme, has 
•responsibilities and privileges fitting his place." The, younger or, 
subordinate must respect (and therefore comply with) the will of the 
elder or superior. . 



^ On the other hand, it is interesting to see that certain male 
cousins are called "brother" in Chinese, and certain female cousins 
are "sister." Here the language expresses the-extencj^d family bonds. 
Family bonds, though they are relaxing among the native born, are 
still relatively strong, For instance, 91^ of Chinese^Americans under 
1.8 years of age in Los Angeles CouQty'^ljve with both parents com- 
pared to 78% of thosre populations as a whoje.* * - 



* U, S. Cens&s, 1970 
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'P.ersonal^pnd family pwde, called "face/' continues to influence 
traditional and marginal ChViese Americans. Embarrassment is nqt 
taken lightly - jtis only one step from shame,.and shame, reflects on 
the entire f|milv and, extended Tamily^. "Face" has beeri given as the 
reason for Restraint, caujtion^ avoiding risks. The Chinese proverbs- 
kept alive in*America^run more in th^ein of "better safe than sorry/' 
not "easy come, easy go/' Caution was>etssential to people who at one 
time were, by^.law, prohibited froni testH^ing in court for or against 
any' white person. The Chinese American lek(7ied that fostering some 
elements Of his Chfnese heritage, genei*ally pa^W elements, increased 
his chances of survival. Other, mgre active phll.o^hies, if practiced, 
would result in viqfient humiliation, "^adly, pride and^wariness prevent 
many'^Chinese Americans from using government. pro^hams td which 
they are entitled^;:^ven sociarsecurity benefits. It is verydM|icult for 
them* to ask assistance artd tp^nswer personal questiohs; and 
questioning may uncover family immigration secrets. > 



\ 

^ Or 



The ordered way of life results in more formality \han Western- 
.m^'are used tfo. The most respectful names ("Dr. Low, l^iss Kwok") 
are^used unless^ the' person addressed ^sks'you to use a less formal 
name It would be pre,sumptious to doy>therwise. Formality inhibits, 
♦ physiqar expressions, too, such as hugging or kissing in gi-eeti^ng. It is 
^ only/the mbs^ Am^ricart, Chinese person who feels at home mt\\ suqh 
gregfcpgs. Just as" much klssing^on the lips in greeting js said to be 
; . "HcHTyWodd,'' touching ir^public* Xhe Chinese) is "American." 
^ Sublued expressions by Chinese Americans, however should hot.be 
. taken -to mean the absence of emotions. / 

r Perseverehce has been costly. The Chinese American has 
survived legislated discrimination (being denied naturaUzei^d citizeh- 
shif>.apd^being' singled out for taxing as a "foreign" miner). *He has, 
survived mob violence such ^s th*e Los Angeles rt^assac^e of. 19 
ChiTOse.in 1871 and similar incidents in other, Chinatowns of the' 
Pacific states.. He. is surviving more and less subtle continuing 
discrimination and misunderstanding. The "Chinaman" was consid- 
ered subhuman, he was a 'VeUow peril." "To be given "not a 
Chinaman's change" was^,tb be as go^d ^s dead. Theword "Chinaman" 
has become offensive to Americansof Chinese ancestry. 
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ARE THEY INSCRUTABLE? 

Chinase /^meric^ns have been 9alled inscrutable — not open to 
being easily understood, fi/lofe casual, spontaneous, aad expressive 
people find it hard^ to understand strict discipline •of feelings and 
highly selective gnd controlled expressions , such as the. Chinese 
American may practice. - ^ ^ \^ 

C ' Understanding t^e Chinese American will come most easily to 
those who respect differences: 

J • ' 

Differences between the Chinesei^mericans and other Americans. 

Differences'among Americans of Qhinese ancestry. 
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